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lectual regards above the majority of his ecclesiastical brethren, and so 
entitled therefore to their docile following, that it would be a sheer dere- 
liction in him both of duty and affection to go over to the other side 
without at least a reasoned effort to carry these along with him. Hence 
the assiduous and fruitless labor recorded in this volume. Dr. Bushnell, 
we have no need to say to any one familiar with his books, is a writer 
of very remarkable gifts, possessing a most subtile scope of thought, 
and a pictorial power of phrase which rises at times to a sustained and 
dignified eloquence bordering on poetry. But these are Dr. Bushnell's 
happiest moments. His ordinary literary aspect is that of a trained 
gymnast or athlete, whose muscles are strained out of all symmetry in 
habitual contention for a prize ; and the rhetorical tours deforce he thus 
displays — his alternate feats of persuasive, derisive, coaxing, menacing, 
expository, and damnatory logic and hermeneutics — stamp him beyond 
dispute the grimmest, sturdiest, most remorseless and formidable candi- 
date for public honors ever stripped for our Olympia. We know no 
man whose powers command more legitimate admiration in the arena ; 
we wish we could say that his performances were equally fruitful in the 
sphere of private thought. 



4. — Recollections of Seventy Tears. By Mrs. John Farkae. Au- 
thor of "The Young Lady's Friend," "The Children's Robinson Cru- 
soe," etc. Boston : Ticknor and Fields. 1865. 16mo. pp. viii., 331. 

No one, of our day, was ever farther removed than Mrs. Farrar 
from the condition of Canning's Knife-Grinder. " Story ! God bless 
you ! I 've all sorts to tell, sir ! " might be the motto of her book. She 
has them like Perdita's flowers, for every season, for every occasion, 
for every affection of life ; fitted to point every moral axiom the world's 
turning-lathe has yet neatly finished off. Compare her volume of 
"Recollections" with that of Rogers the poet, — a story-teller too. He 
packs his stories out of sight into epigrammatic sayings and suggestions 
of what is not told, and cuts them down till they are not longer than a 
fable of iEsop, and almost as impersonal ; while Mrs. Farrar expands 
and dilates, with the breath of her own vivacity, the incidents she nar- 
rates, till the shapeless, flaccid, and empty bladder becomes rounded 
and presentable, and, so to speak, solid, and a source of amusement to 
a large circle. Moreover, to every s.tory is affixed, either really or by 
implication, the statement which Miss Edgeworth believed youth to 
regard as the most delightful of all assurances, " This is a fact." 

In these pages one seems to meet with half one's old acquaintance. 
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We have heard, at least, of Mr. A., Mrs. B., Miss C., as well as of the 
famous people, — the people who have made a name for themselves, 
and own more than a mere initial. But Mrs. Farrar has had such 
wide and unusual experience, and in it all has preserved such receptive 
and kindly sympathies, that we are often surprised at the new aspects 
under which our old friends appear. We had not before imagined that 
the events in which they had been concerned were so romantic or 
so entertaining, and we wonder at the insight which discovers and re- 
veals to us our commonplace acquaintances of life and literature in the 
guise of heroes and heroines. 

The book fitly opens with an animated narrative, written with the 
same ease and natural agreeableness as those which follow it, of the 
life in the family of Mr. Rotch, the author's father, for some years pre- 
ceding, during, and succeeding the French Revolution, when they were 
established at Dunkirk in consequence of Mr. Botch's large whaling 
interests, which were considered of national importance both by the 
Royal and Republican governments of France. The account gives an 
interesting side-glimpse into the conditions of domestic life during the 
siege of Dunkirk, and introduces Robespierre in a very curious scene 
in his dealings with Mr. Rotch. 

The last chapter is as interesting as the first. It is occupied with 
the relation of personal intercourse with Miss Delia Bacon, whose 
remarkable character, intellectual gifts, and attainments, connected 
with the failure and bewilderment of her life, give a tragic interest to 
the accounts of her. ' Her writings might excite in those who knew 
her only through them a feeling of curiosity concerning her. But a 
stronger feeling affects us when we learn her pathetic personal story, 
— the story of a burdened, lonely, courageous woman, battling at once 
against poverty and adverse opinions in the defence of her cherished 
fancies. Mrs. Farrar's friendly narrative, and Mr. Hawthorne's gen- 
erous, touching, and discriminating account of her, will long preserve 
and do honor to her memory. 

Mrs. Farrar has studied life with good sense and good-heartedness. 
She is never bitter, harsh, satirical, or cynical. She shows unfailing 
good humor. She is a genial Quaker at the theatre ; and her descrip- 
tions of what she sees are more entertaining than the play itself. As 
long as men and women like to hear of the personal affairs of other men 
and women, as long as they remain children in their love of stories, as 
long as all the world finds pleasure in pleasant gossip, so long will such 
a book as this be sure of the popularity which Mrs. Farrar's volume 
has already gained. 



